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by experience of many falls, the danger of relaxing his efforts for
one moment. In front of this eager animated throng, stands the
master, gaunt, muscular, and time-worn, poorly clad, and plain
in manner and speech, but with the dignity of a ruler in his gestures
and the fire of an enthusiast in his eye, never sitting down, but
standing always in some commanding position before the class;
full of movement, vigour, and energy; so thoroughly versed in his
author or his subject that he seldom requires to look at the text-
book, which is open in his left hand, while in his right he holds
the chalk or the pointer, ever ready to illustrate from map or
blackboard, or perhaps flourishes the ancient 'taws' with which
in former days he used to reduce disorderly newcomers to dis-
cipline and order. The whole scene is one of vigorous action and
masterly force, forming the greatest possible contrast with the
monotonous, unmethodical, ill-seconded working of the English
teacher." l
Mr. Fearon did not agree with the Argyll Commission's opinion
on mixed schools. He was convinced that "the presence of the
girls both civilises and stimulates the boys, and that the opportunity
of working with the boys strengthens the judgment and braces the
mental faculties of the girls."2
The reports were submitted to Parliament and after two
unsuccessful attempts, in 1869 and 1871, to secure an Education Act,
Lord Advocate Young succeeded in obtaining the passage of the
momentous Act of 1872. The authors of the Act had before them
the lessons of the English Elementary Education Act of 1870, and
they were determined to produce an enactment of a more thorough
and comprehensive nature. Hence the Act of 1872 was concerned
with Scottish education as a whole and not merely elementary
education. The Act was so great a milestone in Scottish educa-
tional progress and marked so fully the distinction between the old
and the new, that its consideration is postponed to the chapter
dealing with the modem period in Scottish education.
During the 17th century, the universities suffered greatly from
the disturbed state of the country due to the continual strife
between the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians. It speaks much
for the keen interest in higher education of the nation as a whole,
that they were able to continue their existence and identity. The
outstanding figure in connection with the universities of this period
is Bishop Forbes, who in the early part of the 17th century did
1 Schools Inquiry Commission, Vol. VI, pp. 51-2.                  * Ibid., p. 57.